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ADDRESS. 

On the week which corresponds to this, just six years 
past, I was called to take part in celebrating the i aooth 
anniversary of the founding of the great Abbey of Ely. 
It was my last official act as Bishop of that diocese, 
and on all accounts it is impressed deeply upon my 
memory. You have now asked me, as your Visitor, to 
be present whilst you commemorate the founding of 
this magnificent seat of learning five hundred years ago. 
There is surely something which connects these two 
foundations and these two commemorations one with the 
other, linking the past on to the present, and all on 
to the coming ages of our people and our faith. 

Bear with me if I speak a few moments on the first. 
The Abbey of Ely, famous among the most famous of 
the great religious houses of this country, was founded 
in the early infancy of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. Its 
establishment by Queen Etheldreda was one of those 
acts of heroic self-sacrifice which mark the rise of the 
Christian faith in so many lands, in none more than 
in our own. The age was rude, and so perhaps was 
the faith; and some of the actuating principles of that 
age might find no response in the convictions of this. 
But for all that, there was a freshness and reality in 
it all. It had the ignorance of childhood, the wayward- 
ness of childhood, but the simplicity and the truth of 
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childhood. And the work done was deep, like the work 
wrought by children and in childish years. The lessons 
of childhood are big with the lives of men, and the 
foundations of our rude forefathers have not yet ceased 
to mould the habits and the actions of their countrymen. 
The ancient Abbey of Ely, renowned for piety and 
hospitality, was renowned too for its patriotism. The 
last stronghold defended by Hereward against the 
Conqueror from Normandy, it read a lesson to all 
times, how religion and social kindness and loyal 
courage may well combine in one, the manly with the 
gentler virtues, the faith of Christians with the duty 
of citizens. The Bishops of Ely, who early succeeded 
to the Abbots of the first foundation, were not only 
illustrious as Bishops and statesmen, but especially as 
promoters of learning and as liberal benefactors to seats 
of learning. The first true collegiate foundation in 
either of our Universities was apparently the ancient 
college of St. Peter's at Cambridge, founded by Hugh 
de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, in the thirteenth century. 
University College, Oxford, may claim some six years 
precedence of it ; but it was probably not then fully 
organised as Hugh de Balsham organised his house at 
Cambridge : so that, though the University of Oxford 
claims older date than that of Cambridge, yet the first col- 
lege at Cambridge claims to be more ancient in its full 
collegiate constitution than the first college at Oxford. 
And thus the seed sown by Etheldreda in pious faith 
in the seventh century — A.D. 673 — ^bore flower and fruit, 
not only in faith and piety, but in learning and science, 
six hundred years after; and now six hundred years 
again, and we see Oxford with its twenty-five, and the 
sister University with its seventeen colleges, all more 



or less on the ancient model of St. Peter's House at 
Cambridge. At them, or at some of them, almost all 
the learning and very much of the wisdom of England 
have from first to last drawn food for mind and manners, 
and drunk draughts of intellectual and spiritual refresh- 
ment. In the seventh century men had thought to 
establish the faith. The eleventh century added to 
faith virtue ; and the thirteenth to virtue added know- 
ledge. And we of the nineteenth may thankfully 
confess that we inherit the faith, virtue, and know- 
ledge, and that we have both the example of those 
before us and the aids which they have left us, and 
that it is due to us, and not to them, if faith, virtue, 
knowledge do not flourish and abound amongst us, 
joined hand in hand, a threefold security, against igno- 
rance and cowardice and sin. 

About thirty years before St. Etheldreda founded the 
Abbey of Ely, it is said that St. Birinus became the 
first Bishop of Wessex, setting up his see at Dorchester 
till his cathedral church at Winchester was built and 
dedicated. His vast diocese, reaching from Kent to 
Cornwall, which at first included Oxford, not yet a 
University, was afterwards divided into six ; but still 
the interest of the Bishops of Winchester in Oxford 
seemed to equal that of the Bishops of Ely in Cam- 
bridge. Three of the colleges at Oxford, and those 
certainly not the least famous, owe their foundation to 
the bounty and piety of my princely predecessors at 
Winchester, as two at Cambridge do to those at Ely. 

It is almost truer of nations than it is of men that 
they degenerate in prosperity and are braced and in- 
vigorated by adversity. We are really suffering at this 
day far more from our many bright years of agricultural 



and commercial success than from the depression of the 
last three years and the gloomy prospects of the 
present. The Franco-German war threatened to ruin 
Germany, but it has given new life to France. Pros- 
perity destroys, but we learn by that we suffer. UaOrj- 
fmra tmOrnxara, The period of our history from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth 
century was a period of religious, moral, and social 
degeneracy. The Church especially had grown rich 
and powerful. It had struggled nobly and successfully 
against the cruelty, oppression, and bsu-barism of kings 
and nobles; but so it had become strong, wealthy, 
luxurious, and arrogant. In the middle of the four- 
teenth century, one of the severest visitations on record 
(men will call it of nature, I shall call it of Providence), 
swept over Europe, and specially devastated England. 
It may be that the sense of the nearness of death, which 
mnst have come then to every one, disposed many at 
that time to devote themselves to religious callings. It 
may be that the wholesale thinning of the ranks of the 
clergy, who, by tending the sick and dying, themselves 
grew sick and died, called others to supply their places, 
from motives of ambition as well as piety. Be this as it 
may, it is pretty certain that William of Wykeham, 
known theretofore as an architect of great skill and as 
a man of singular acuteness and intelligence, in high 
favour first with his bishop and aftei"wards with his 
king, was moved to seek the priesthood by the preva- 
lence and the effects of the Black Death. He was soon 
raised to the episcopate, and to that which so often was 
united with the bishoprics of Ely and of Winchester, the 
office of Lord High Chancellor of England. At that 
time the bishopric of Winchester was second in im- 



portance only to the archbishoprics of Canterbury and 
York, and not even second to them in wealth and 
power. In this position of rank and opulence the great 
prelate, not himself a man of special learning, but rather 
of great natural energy and intelligence, worked out a 
scheme which has from that day to this governed the 
higher education of England. Alfred, it is said, founded 
the first University; Hugh de Balsham founded the first 
University College ; but William of Wykeham was the 
founder of Public Schools, and of Public Schools in 
connexion with and affiliation to the Universities. The 
design was noble, and the execution incomparably 
skilful. Is it too much to say that, whilst it originated 
school life, it renovated University life ? It was not only 
that so schools could feed colleges, but so also schools 
could relieve colleges from the burden of teaching boys, 
and could enable them to draw out the full intelligence 
of men. Wykeham probably looked back on his own 
boyhood and remembered the defects of the grammar- 
school where he had studied, then looked out upon the 
world and saw its present wants and its future dangers, 
and so he devoted the energies of his mind, the influence 
of his station, and the wealth at his command to found 
a great college at Oxford, and to unite with it a great 
school at Winchester. 

Like most great designs, it was simple. Like most 
simple and great designs, it was successful. It was not 
long before a Royal founder followed in the wake of the 
Bishop. King's College and Eton sprang up on the 
model of New College and Winchester. To find a head 
master, and then a Provost for Eton, it was needful to 
seek for one at Winchester. And William of Waynflete, 
carrying, as it were, Winchester into Eton, handed on 
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the work of William of Wykeham ; and again, when he 
succeeded to his great predecessor's bishopric, himself 
founded a college at Oxford, to rival New College in all 
except the great public school attached to it. 

It is impossible to estimate what an effect this work 
of Wykeham's has had on the intelligence, the learning, 
the manly vigour, the moral bearing, and the religious 
belief of the past five hundred years. You may well at 
Oxford, and we may well at Winchester, and I will add, 
we too may well at Eton and at Cambridge, and all of us 
throughout England may rise up and call him blessed ; 
for his thoughts were blessed, and his work was blessed, 
and he has been the means of blessing to many gene- 
rations. That Black Death was a terrible infliction on 
our land. Neither plague, nor smallpox, nor pestilence 
of any name, has wrought such ravages in so short a 
time and over so large a space. But if from the fount 
of gladness there often surges up somewhat of bitter- 
ness, so often too the hand of God brings good out of 
evil. From the devastation of the pestilence came the 
priesthood, and then the episcopate of William of 
Wykeham ; and so New College and Winchester, Eton 
and King's, a new system of great schools and a reno- 
vated system of colleges and Universities. If we praise 
the wisdom of Wykeham, shall we not praise and mag- 
nify the providence of God ? 

Very anxious times were coming when Winchester, 
New College, Eton, and King's were founded. The 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries convulsed all 
human thought and all human society. Can we say 
how much we may owe it to the improved, extended, 
renovated system of education which had its birthplace 
and its centre here, that the Reformation of our faith in 



England was not a mere fanatical outbreak, but rather a 
calm and deliberate movement upon ancient founda* 
tions, and without uprooting ancient landmarks ? May 
it not partly be due to this, that we are still the same 
Church and have still the same faith as our forefathers, 
without the weeds, but not without the grain ? 

We are met in the chapel of Wykeham's great collie, 
in public worship to Almighty God — ^worship tempered, 
it may be, from that which rang through its roof and 
through the roofs of Winchester and Eton and King's 
in the fifteenth century; possibly nearer to the worship 
of Etheldreda's time at Ely, or to the still earlier worship 
of Apostolic and primo-primitive days. Yet we worship 
the same Father, through the same Son, inspired by the 
same Spirit, chanting the same Creeds, celebrating the 
same Sacraments, believing in the same foundation 
truths, praying for the same Christian love, and hoping 
for the same eternal home. Is not this due in part, at 
least, to the ancient wisdom which knit up learning and 
religion and private duty and public morality all in 
one ? Our fathers, rude it may be, but strong in their 
rudeness and far-seeing in their simplicity, believed that 
these hung all together, and that they were separated 
only for ruin. Can we picture to ourselves what 
England would be now if, when Etheldreda built Ely, 
and Birinus dedicated Winchester, and William of 
Wykeham founded New College, and Henry VI en- 
dowed Eton, — if, I say, they and the like of them had 
been taught the new learning which promises to lead us 
from the innocent (if, indeed, only innocent) super- 
stitions of our childhood and land us in a home of 
intellectual enlightenment, where there is no place for 
a God, and no possible speculations as to a future ? It 
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would require some effort of thought to picture England, 
crowded with science-halls and lecture-rooms and thea- 
tres, without a church, without a faith, with a philosophy 
cold as their marble floors for the few, and without even 
that for the many — to picture it so, not now only, but so 
from the first dawn of its infant life — trained up for 
centuries on centuries in disbelief of everything but self. 

It is due first to the good Providence of God, but 
next under Providence to the foresight of our fore- 
fathers, that in this nation, from the time of its first 
national existence, heavenly learning has gone hand in 
hand with earthly learning, that religion and morality 
and society, and science and art and literature, have 
been interwined with each other, so that now no skill 
can wholly disentangle them. Their roots intertwine, 
even when their branches spread abroad. And to this 
again we owe it that men whose names in our past 
history stand out above their fellows in science and art 
and literature and philosophy and sacred song, in law 
and even in arms and in politics, were, with rare ex- 
ceptions, believers in the Gospel — nay, many of them 
true disciples of the Saviour. And, on the other side, 
too, that our foremost Churchmen — such as Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Butler — ^have not only drunk deep of 
human learning, but have been able and apt to enter 
into the minds and wants of thinking men trained to 
other callings and other frames of thought. 

Well, we are aften warned that all this is at an end. 
Henceforth religion and all human science, literature, 
and philosophy, must move in planes which have no 
line of intersection nor even point of contact. 

Nay! we are told that the advanced intelligence of 
our people revolts from the follies of our ancient faith. 
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and that soon that which was the queen of sciences 
{regina scientiarum) shall be relegated to the waste- 
paper basket of worn-out superstitions. It needs no 
prophet to tell that, when this comes to pass, Win- 
chester and New College and Oxford will be working 
the very work most opposed and. antagonistic to that 
for which their founders built them, or else — which 
would be far better and more honourable — will have 
ceased to work and have been set at rest for ever. 

It was certainly the design of your founder that the 
worship of God and the faith of Christ should be fast 
set in the foundation of his establishments. Not only 
did he build noble buildings in both his colleges for 
religious worship and religious teaching ; he provided, 
as he thought, for their continuance^ by the endowment 
of a Governing Body, and by committing to them the 
care of the sanctuary and its services. 

It may be, no doubt, that things have changed since 
then. It may be, too, that labour is as needful as 
prayer (laborare est orare\ and that whilst we labour 
for God we offer Him an acceptable prayer. It may 
be, again, that, in the gradual change of times, that 
which lay deep in the founder's mind and will seemed 
but of secondary moment to those who had to carry out 
his will. And so at Winchester College, and again at 
Eton College, the government is passing away from the 
clerical and will soon be wholly vested in a secular body. 
Let us hope that the result will be fresh energy, a re- 
newed sense of responsibility, and so a greater vigour of 
administration throughout. Yet I will venture to express 
the thought that it will not be well for Oxford, or for 
Winchester, or for England, if the principles of our 
founders be forgotten, and what they put first shall. 
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with us and our successors, assume the lowest place. 
It is indeed true that in this nineteenth century men 
of learning and science and art and industry have con- 
vinced themselves, and are convincing others, that there 
is no truth in Revelation, that very probably there is 
no higher truth to reveal. It is a fact which we must 
face, and which perhaps cannot but disquiet us. 

And yet, here, when we are remembering the noble 
dead, and are meeting with noble living men, and look- 
ing onward to the training of future generations to be, 
like them, noble and true, may we not comfort us with 
the thought that even in this age of doubt — and of high 
intellectual doubt — still the greatest thinkers among us 
remain on the side of faith, that it is the second-greatest 
only who have rejected faith ? I cannot enumerate, and 
it would be invidious to enumerate, all ; but let me 
remind you that still, in our own country at least, the 
greatest names in mathematical science, the greatest 
historians, the greatest scholars, the foremost statesmen, 
the most learned lawyers are all believers in Christi- 
anity, many of them active in Christian work and 
defenders of the Christian faith. I shrink from saying 
here, and yet I can scarce forbear to say, that there are 
but three living men who have obtained the highest 
honour, and the most responsible post, which this country 
gives to its greatest lawyers ; that these three are as well 
known and as much esteemed for their piety as Chris- 
tians as they are for their learning as lawyers ; and that 
two out of the three owe their early education to Bishop 
William of Wykeham. * Therefore will we not fear.' 

Placed where I am, however feeble my tongue may 
be ; placed, however unworthily, in the chair of my 
great ancestor in the faith and in the Church, I ask 
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you to let his voice reach you through mine. Fear not 
and faint not. To you here, to the Warden and Fel- 
lows, and the members, young and old, of this great 
school of learning and of piety, is a great deposit given. 
Science and faith, wisdom and piety, learning and 
religion, things of this world and things of the world 
to come, have been handed down from him to you. 
Keep them and hand them on. Priceless blessings 
have come down to us in their union ; priceless bless- 
ings await their retention ; untold miseries will follow 
on their separation or rejection. I doubt if .we can 
over-estimate the importance of the action of our two 
great Universities (worn out as some men tell us that 
they are) in this present death-struggle of agnosticism 
against faith. If their voices utter an uncertain sound, 
the trembling souls of thousands upon thousands will 
catch their uncertainty; and their nascent doubt or 
indolence or indifference will grow more hesitating, 
more feeble, or more dull. If they will speak clear 
and true, their manly strength will brace the effemi- 
nised, lazy, languishing spirits of their fellows ; and 
restore vigour and clear sight, and give new life, to 
our people and our Church. And thus the work of 
our great founder, and the five hundred years of bless- 
ing from his foundation, so far from perishing in a 
century of doubt, will reach out and tend onwards, 
laden with blessings still, to ages yet unborn of fathers 
and of children. 
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